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For “The Friend.” 
Ascent of the Jungfrau. 

: (Concludsd from page 228.) 

“Here we cast our lamps away, and roped 
nrselves together. To our left a second long 
-e-corridor stretched up to the Lotsch saddle, 
Hhich bung like a chain between the oppos- 
'g mountains. In fact, at this point four 
ble ice streams form a junction, and flow 
Mterwards in the common channel to the 
treat Aletsch glacier. Perfect stillness might 
ave been expected to reign upon theice, but 
ven at that early hour the gurgle of sub- 
Macial water made itself heard, and we had 
> be cautious in some places lest a too thin 
vrust might let usin. We went straight up 
Ine glacier, towards the col which links the 
lonk and Jungfrau together. The surface 
ras hard, and we went rapidly and silently 
wer the snow. There is an earnestness of 
seling on such occasions which subdues the 
sesire for conversation. 


ack ground of dark blue sky. 
- ‘Der Tag bricht!’ exclaimed one of the men, 


_ looked towards the eastern heaven, but 
ould discern no illumination which hinted at 


he approach of day. At length the dawn 


lieally appeared, brightening the blue of the 


bastern firmament; at first it was a mere aug- 


mentation of cold light, but by degrees it as- 


sumed a warmer tint. The long uniform in- 
sline of the glacier being passed, we reached 


he first eminences of snow, which heave like 
waves around the base of the Jungfrau. This 
is the region of beauty in the higher Alps— 
beauty pure and tender, out of which emerges 
she savage scenery of the peaks. For the 
jhealthy and the pure in heart, these higher 


snow fields are consecrated ground. 


' The snow bosses were soon broken by 
chasms deep and dark, which required tor- 
Ituous winding on our part to get round them. 
‘Having surmounted a steep slope, we passed 
to some red and rotten rocks, which required 
care on the part of those in front to prevent 
tthe loose and slippery shingle from falling 
upon those behind. We gained the ridge and 
: High snow eminences now 
flanked us to the left, and along the slope over 
bwhich we passed the séracs had shaken their 
‘frozen boulders. We tramped amid the knolls 
of the fallen avalanches towards a white wall 
‘which, so far as we could see, barred further 


wound along it. 


7 
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-jon the descending snows. 


E The communion we 
‘eld was with the solemn mountains and their 


progress. To our right were noble chasms, 
blue and profound, torn into the heart of the 
neve by the slow but resistless drag of gravity 
Meanwhile the 
dawn had brightened into perfect day, and 
over mountains and glaciers the gold and 
purple light of the eastern horizon was liber- 
ally poured. We had already caught sight 
of the peak of the Jungfrau rising behind an 
eminence, and piercing for fifty feet or so the 
rosy dawn. And many another peak of stately 
altitude caught the blush, while the shaded 
slopes were all of a beautiful azure, being illu- 
minated by the firmament alone. A large 
segment of space enclosed between the Monk 
and Trugberg was filled like a reservoir with 
purple light. The world, in fact, seemed to 
worship, and the flush of adoration was on 
every mountain-head. 

Over the distant Italian Alps rose clouds 
of the most fantastic forms, jutting forth into 
the heavens like enormous trees, thrusting 
out umbrageous branches which bloomed and 
glistened in the solar rays. Along the whole 
southern heaven these fantastic masses were 
ranged close together, but still perfectly iso- 
lated, until on reaching a certain altitude they 
seemed to meet a region of wind which blew 
their tops like streamers far away through 
the air. Warmed and tinted by the morning 
gun, those unsubstantial masses rivalled in 
grandeur the mountains themselves. 

The final peak of the Jungfrau is now be- 
fore us, and apparently so near! But the 
mountaineer alone knows how delusive the 
impression of nearness often is in the alps. 
To reach the slope which led up to the peak, 
we must scale or round the barrier already 
spoken of. 


ice, in some: cases like inverted spears, with 
their sharp points free in air. In other cases, 


to the other. 
or overhanging wall. 


success of the climber entirely depends. 


which superstition has assigned the place. 


towards the sun; its aspect was a southern 
one, and its snows had been melted and re- 
The axe of Almer 


congealed to hard ice. 


From the coping and the ledges 
of this beautiful wall hung long stalactites of 


the icicles which descended from the over- 
hanging top reached a projecting lower ledge, 
and stretched like a crystal railing from one 
Yo the right of this barrier was 
a narrow gangway, from which the snow had 
not yet broken away so as to form a vertical 
It was one of those ac- 
cidents which the mountains seldom fail to 


rung against the obdurate solid, and its frag- 
ments whirred past us with a weird-like 
sound, to the abysses below. They suggested 
the fate which a false step might bring along 
with it. It is a practical tribute to the 
strength and skill of the Oberland guides, 
that no disaster has hitherto occurred upon 
the peak of the Jungfrau. 

The work upon this final ice-slope was long 
and heavy, and during this time the summit 
appeared to maintain its distance above us. 
We at length cleared the ice, and gained a 
stretch of snow which enabled us to treble 
our upward speed. Thence to some loose and 
shingly rocks, again to the snow, whence a 
sharp edge led directly up to the top. The 
exhilaration of success was here added to that 
derived from physical nature. On the top 
fluttered a little black flag, planted by our 
most recent predecessors. We reached it at 
7.15 a. M., having accomplished the ascent 
from the Faulberg in six hours. The snow 
was flattened on either side of the apex so as 
to enable us all to stand upon it, and here we 
stood for some time, with all the magnificence 
of the Alps unrolled before us. 

We may look upon those mountains again 
and again from a dozen different points of 
view, a perennial glory surrounds them which 
associates with every new prospect fresh im- 
pressions. I thought I had scarcely ever seen 
the Alps to greater advantage. Hardly ever 
was their majesty more fully revealed or more 
overpowering. The coloring of the air con- 
tributed as much to the effect as the grandeur 
of the masses on which the coloring fell. A 
calm splendor overspread the mountains, 
softening the harshness of the outlines with- 
out detracting from their strength. But half 
the interest of such scenes is psychological ; 
the soul takes the tint of surrounding nature, 
and in its turn becomes majestic. 

And as I looked over this wondrous scene 
towards Mont Blane, the Grand Combin, the 
Dent Blanche, the Weisshorn, the Dom, and 
the thousand lesser peaks which seemed to 
join in the celebration of the risen day, I asked 
myself, as on previous occasions: How was 
this colossal work performed ? What agency 


furnish, and on the existence of which the 
U 
this steep and narrow gangway we cut sae 
steps, and a few minutes placed us safely at the 
bottom of the final pyramid of the Jungfrau. 
From this point we could look down into 
the abyss of the Roththal, and certainly its 
wild environs seemed to justify the uses to 


For here it is said the original demons of the 
mountains hold their orgies, and hither the 
spirits of the doubly-damned among men are 
sent to bear them company. The slope up 
which we had now to climb was turned 


chiselled these mighty and picturesque masses 
out of a mere protuberance of the earth? And 
the answer was at hand. Ever young, ever 
mighty—with the vigor of a thousand worlds 
still within him—the real sculptor was even 
then climbing up the western sky. It was 
the sun who raised aloft the waters which 
cut out these ravines; it was he who planted 
the glaciers on the mountain-slopes, thus giv- 
ing gravity a plough to open out the valleys ; 
and it is he who, acting through the ages, will 
finally lay low these mighty monuments, roll- 
ing them gradually seaward— 
Sowing the seeds of continents to be; 
so that the people of an older earth may 8e® 


mould spread and corn wave over the hidden 
rocks which at this moment bear the weight 
of the Jungfrau.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 230.) 

“1833. 6th mo. 1st. We rested, I being 
poorly. Next day attended meeting in this 
city (New York) both fore and afternoon, to 
a good degree of satisfaction ; and afterwards 
visited some dear friends. 

“Ath. Attended the schools for the African 
people, who all meet here for examination ; 
the committee who have the care, meeting 
with them. Truly it was a sight animating, 
and at the same time humiliating; and gave 
rise to a hope that the time is near at hand, 
when this people shall prove themselves quali- 
fied for usefulness equal with others. It is 
said there were about two thousand con- 
vened. 

“5th. Was at the Monthly Meeting to our 
comfort. Next day rested, and made prepara- 
tion for going to New England Yearly Meet- 


in 


e 7th, Went on board the steamboat, and 
on the 8th landed at Providence. There met 
us here a kind young man; C. J., with a car- 
riage to take us to his father’s house, where 
we tarried until evening. Then went to 
Moses Brown’s—an old man in his ninety- 
fifth year. A resting place indeed. 

“9th. Attended the Boarding School meet- 
ing to comfort : and in the afternoon the meet- 
ing in town; but not to the same degree of 
consolation. Rested for two days at the house 
of our dear old friend Moses Brown; who is 
indeed not only alive, but green in old age. 

“14th. Left Providence; and came in the 
steamboat to Newport. We have for our pilot 
C.J. He is very promising. May the Lord 
Almighty be pleased to keep him, and all such 
in the hollow of his hand, now and forever. 
Made my home at a very kind friend H. G.’s. 

“16th. Yesterday was at the Select Meet- 
ing at Portsmouth. To-day at two large 
public meetings in the town of Newport. 
From the 17th to the 21st attended the Yearly 
Meeting, which closed on the latter day. And 
I trust many who were permitted to attend, 
were in a good degree prepared to gather up 
the fragments that nothing should be lost. 

“24th. Had a meeting at the poorhouse in 
the morning, and at Portsmouth in the after- 
noon. Afterwards rested two days at the 
house of my kind friends F. and L. T. Ido 
greatly desire to commemorate the Lord’s 
tender mercies to me-ward in this journey. 
So that at this moment the language of my 
mind is, ‘What shall I render to the Lord for 
all his benefits!’ What, but greater and 
greater dedication of body, soul, and spirit, 
to the pointings of that Truth which He is 
the Author and Finisher of. 

“7th mo. 3d. Attended the Select Meeting 
on the island of Nantucket; and the day fol- 
lowing the Quarterly Meeting at large. I had 
close work in both. May the Lord Almighty 
be pleased to give an increase of that watch- 
ful care, and humble prayer, which enables 
to become more and more what we ought to 
be in His sight. 

“Sth. Returned again in the boat to New 
Bedford; and on the 7th attended meeting 
there with Friends and some others, both in 

the fore and afternoon; but not feeling clear 
of that place, had another meeting the next 
evening at early candlelight. This was largely 
- attended; and I think it safe to say, was a 
good meeting. The Truth reigned over all 
that was disposed to rise in opposition. For 
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which favor may the tribute of thanksgiving 
be ascribed unto God now and forever. 

“11th. Attended their week-day meeting 
at Newport. After which we took the steam- 
boat again, and having a pleasant passage, 
reached New York in safety. Came, on the 
12th, to our very kind friends, William and 
Sarah Waring’s; and the same afternoon took 
the boat and went to Long Island, to our 
friends Samuel and Mary Parsons. 

“15th. Visited the widow and fatherless.” 

M. R. attended hereaway meetings at Flush- 
ing, Westbury, at the house of her friend 
Thomas Willis, at Oyster Bay, and at Jeru- 
salem. To the last of which, she thus alludes: 
“It was largely attended. May the Lord 
Almighty fasten as a nail in a sure place what 
was delivered in their hearing at that meet- 
ing. 

“22d. Called to see our friend Gideon 
Seaman; and then on to Flushing to Samuel 
Parsons. Next day left the island, and came 
again to our old home in New York.” 

After being at some meetings in this city, 
visiting the afflicted, and attending the funeral 
of an aged Friend, she on the 30th says: 
“Trying to rest and be ready to fulfil an ap- 
pointment to meet with the colored people 
this evening at eight o’clock, at one of their 
own houses. May the Lord Almighty be 
pleased to meet with us, and give us a profit- 
able opportunity together. And I trast it 
turned out so, through the goodness of our 
only Helper. I think there is ground to hope 
this meeting will prove an opportunity of 
profit to many who attended it; there being 
about two thousand colored people, besides a 
number of our Friends. After this my mind 
was quiet and easy to leave the city.” 

From 7th mo. 3lst to 8th mo. 10th, she 
came to Philadelphia and attended its Quar- 
terly Meeting, and that of Abington; with an 
appointed meeting at Frankford. On the 10th 
she writes: ““Am now trying to rest a little 
at the house of our very kind friend Sarah 
Morris, where, a few miles out of the city, she 
mostly spends the warm season. So far I can 
thankfully say the dear Master has been good, 
very good to a poor, dependent one. O, saith 
my soul, that I may love Him more, and try 
to serve Him better all the days of my life: 
and thereby be permitted to sing His praise 
through never-ending years, in another and 
better state of being. 

“Then returned to the city, attending meet- 
ings with Friends there, time after time, and 
visited the afflicted; and thus took up the 
time from the 10th to the 19th of the month, 
when a meeting was held by appointment for 
all the members in the city. It was large, 
and I trust a solemnizing opportunity. After 
which we parted under feelings of that love 
that remains to be the badge of discipleship. 

“20th. Left the city.and came to West- 
town School, where on the 21st we had a 
meeting much to our satisfaction. From 
thence came on and attended the Western 
Quarterly Meeting, which was held the 22d 
and 23d. 

“24th. Trying to rest a little at the house 
of kind Friends, Mark and Lydia Hughes. 
And truly I can say under fresh feelings of 
love to Him, that the Lord is good. The lan- 
guage freely flows, ‘What shall I render to 
the Lord for all his benefits.’ What but the 
tribute of thanksgiving, praise, and high re- 


nown, henceforth and forevermore. 
“25th. Went to Westgrove meeting, which 


I hope was a good one, at least tosome. Nex 
day paid a visit to our dearly beloved Willian: 
Jackson and wife, and I think found the 
alive in the Truth andin good spiritual health 
though the poor body seems declining fast 
O, what a mercy to be green in spiritual lif 
in advanced age.” 

From this time, viz: 8th mo. 26th to th 
9th of Eleventh month, M. R. visited a num 
ber of meetings, including Baltimore Yearl 
Meeting, where she simply records the at 
tendance of her dear friend Henry Hull, an 
that his Master was with him. With this ex 
ception she makes almost no comment; an 
hence her diary would be but of little interes 
to the general reader. She reached home 0 
the 9th, as aforesaid, whereupon she writes 
“Tt is much to my comfort to find my dear 
little family alive, and in usual health. M 
own is still poor; yet think I feel as if I di 
not know how to be thankful enough for al 
Thy benefits at home and abroad, through 
all and over all, O Thou preserver of men.” 

The allusion of M. R. in a foregoing para 
graph to good old Wm. Jackson and wife 
whom she found in spiritual health when th 
shades of evening were fast gathering aroun 
them, is interesting and instructive. It has 
been often said that the end crowns all. And 
when we see such living witnesses of th 
power and coming of Christ, those who hav 
suffered many trials, and crosses, and exer 
cises of spirit; those who could even say 
with the Prophet from a degree of living ex- 
perience, “all thy waves and billows have 
passed over me;” to see these alive in the 


Truth, rich in faith, and enabled to rejoice at 
last in the humble hope of being admitted 
within the pearl gates of the heavenly city, 
how does it make up for all! How is it a 
bounteous foretaste of that blessedness and 
crown of rejoicing and joy which must richly 
compensate for whatever any can do, or bear, 
or suffer in this school-place of trial, of discip- 
line, and of preparation! 

It is worthy of note that such substantial 
christian characters—refined and chosen in 
the furnace of affliction—are not of sudden, 
hasty growth, but gradual and progressive— 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full cornin the ear. Being faithful in the day 
of their espousals, and of small things, as well 
as faithful afterwards in “holding the Head, 
from which all tlhe body by joints and bands 
having nourishment ministered, and knit to- 
gether, increaseth with the increase of God,” 
they “grow in the knowledge of the Son of 
God, into a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” These, 
in the humility and self-distrust of their tribu- 
lated hearts, could full often adopt the lan- 
guage of the Apostle: “ Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect, 
but I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus.” These, “like the path of the 
just, are as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 

How cheering, helpful, and refreshing must 
be the conversation and mingling of spirit of 
such as these, when permitted, in the journey 
of life, to commune one with another by the 
way, of Jesus, as they walk and are sad! It 
is written that Jonathan went to David when 
an exile in the wilderness, and strengthened 
his hand in God. And they two there made 
a covenant before the Lord. Again, “ They 


that feared the Lord spake often one to an- 
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ner; and the Lord hearkened and heard it: 
|d a book of remembrance was written be- 
~e him, for them that feared the Lord, and 
}at thought upon his name.’ To which is 
jided, ‘And they shall be mine, saith the 
ord of hosts, in that day when I make up 
»y jewels.” “ They shall be mine,” embraces 
ach: all that the poor, dependent, way- 
jing, earthly pilgrim need to desire or ask 


No less encouraging is the record, “They 
vat be planted in the house of the Lord, 
all flourish in the courts of our God; they 
jjall still bring forth fruit in old age,” &c. 
ould that all, especially those who are in 
@ younger walks of life, would see of the 
ings that belong to their everlasting peace, 
ad the things which accompany salvation, 
/ that, enamored of holiness and the fullness 
_ their Heavenly Father’s house, they might 
(» planted early in the house of the Lord unto 
at rest and peace alone to be found in Him: 
nat knowledge, growth, and settlement in 
ae unchangeable Truth, which is the earnest 
the Christian’s fruition and glory in the 
orld of spirits. 
: (To be continued.) 
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r For “The Friend.” 
The Life of the Plains. 

| BY E, D. COPE. 

‘ (Concluded from page 226.) 

/ One type of animal of the plains is without 
wwiftness. These are theskunks, whose mode 
f defence is well known, and if abundance 
ean indication of preservation, they are well 
wrotected by it. One rarely rides a day with- 
jut seeing one or several of them, of probably 
three species. Riding into camp one evening, 
ihree of them took up positions near together 
ita and alongside of the wagon track, so that 
_ was fain to take to the grass. 

- Other quadrupeds without swiftness are 
srotected by their subterranean mode of life. 
These are two species of marmot and the 
sophers, mice, &c. Of the former the mis- 
aamed “prairie-dog” is the most noticeable. 
The often described “ prairie-dog towns,” are 
simply collections of their burrows, which 
sover from one to several acres. Hach bur- 
tow has the earth brought from within accu- 
mulated about the entrance, and on this chim- 
aey, stretched across the opening, the prarie- 
dog awaits all risks in perfect safety. His 
chirp at the approaching traveller, is loud and 
Shril], and is accompanied by a jerk of the 
tail which is so simultaneous with it as to 
look like a part of the process of producing it. 
Then as the stranger approaches too near, he 
gives a shrill twitter, the tail vibrating in 
nison, and drops out of sight into his hole. 
ach mouth of a burrow is surrounded by a 
ound area entirely denuded of grass by the 
ossessor. It bears a curious resemblance to 
he hill of a species of large red ant, which 
abounds near the dog towns and elsewhere. 
These industrious creatures build an oval pile, 
composed of minute pebbles procured from 
the soil below. These are mixed red and 
white, and are often fragments of agate, chal- 
cedony, &. Round these they denude the 
earth of grass for a circle of four or five feet 
‘in diameter, : 

The carnivorous animals of the plains, leay- 
‘ing out skunks, otters, weasels, &c., belong to 
the dog family. Three species are common, 
viz: the wolf, (Canis lupus), the coyote, (Canis 
latrans), and the Kit fox, or swift, (Vulpes 
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velox). The wolf is one of the most abundant 


animals of the region. When fully grown, 
they are 4 little shorter than a Newfoundland 
dog; and a little higher on the legs. Their 
fur is cream colored, the hairs with dusky 
tips; in the autumn and winter it is in fine 
order, and they are so warmly clad as to re- 
sist the coldest blasts. Near to the posts 
and settlements, where buffalo are frequently 
killed, and cattle die, they appear in fine con- 
dition, and increase in numbers. On one of 
the well-beaten wagon roads entering Fort 
Wallace, after rain, the surface of the ground 
was, on the occasion of my visit, entirely 
covered with wolf tracks, from side to side, 
resembling in closeness those left by the pas- 
sage of a flock of sheep. Not far from the 
writer’s camp, near Fort Wallace, a drove of 
about one hundred was seen one night, and 
on another occasion, while jogging quietly 
along the old Smoky Hill Trail, on a mule, he 
rode into a party of twenty or twenty-five, at 
about nine o’clock in the evening. They were 
devouring a cow which had dropped from 
some herd, and were too much interested in 


their occupation to retreat far. They trotted 
unwillingly to the right and left, but made no 
hostile demonstrations. Wolves in fact are 
not to be feared, on the plains, so long as they 
obtain food readily, but as elsewhere, when 
pushed by hunger, will follow man ; examples 
of their committing injury are, however, rare. 
They find many a shady retreat among the 
caiions and bluffs, where their dolefal howls 
may be heard—even at midday. The geolo- 
gist may leave his pick, knives, and even his 
watch, among these lonely scenes, miles from 
camp, and returning the next day find all un- 
touched. But the locality will be well marked 
with wolf-tracks, and if he have left gloves or 
other leathérn articles, they will probably 
have been moved by these inquisitive ani- 
mals. 

The coyote, is the American Jackal, and is 
intermediate in size, between the red fox and 
the wolf. It has a very foxy appearance, 
which is partly due to its large bushy tail. 
Its physiognomy is sharp, and its color red- 
dish. ‘The traveller often meets it in pairs or 
alone, especially in the neighborhood of bluffs 
and ravines, but at night it assembles in small 
droves, and makes the air vocal with its bark- 
ing. This sound is very peculiar, and becomes 
well known to the traveller on the plains. It 
has often roused me from a comfortable slum- 
ber between warm blankets spread on the 
buffalo grass, on cool frosty nights, lit by an 
autumn moon. The ery is shrill and musical, 
and at the same time weird and slightly mel- 
ancholy. Great numbers of sharp quick barks 
are rapidly uttered, by apparently a great 
number of voices, alternating with a rising 
note between a whine and a howl, uttered 
with great-emphasis, slightly resembling the 
latter part of the crow of a cock. The whole 
effect is that of the “noise of many waters,” 
or of the cry of numberless night birds, whose 
whereabouts the ear cannot determine. Then 
the chorus dies out, and all is still for a time, 
and when it recommences, the wind or other 
cause brings the plaintive clamor from a new 
direction. 

The Kit fox is less commonly seen than 
the species above noticed. It is a very small 
fox, less than those of the Hast, and has a 


prodigiously large tail. Its color is a mixture 
of grey and reddish. It is well named the 
“swift,” and its motions are as elegant as 


those of the jack-rabbit. Its track rolls out- 
ward alternately on each side of its direct 
course, and its body is inclined like the 
skaters, as it takes this mode of watching its 
pursuers. 

The treeless plains are naturally very defi- 
cient in birds. Thrushes and warblers are 
absolutely wanting, and ground finches and 
a few larks take their places. These birds 
are adapted to their dwelling place by their 
brown color, which conceals them effectually 
on the brownish prairie. The traveller con- 
stantly starts up little flocks of them, which 
drive about like eddies of leaves and light 
again. In the low ground, often overgrown 
with bushes, on the river borders, species of 
the black-bird family are found. The yellow- 
headed black-bird resembles our red-wing, but 
is larger, has white-epaulets and a yellow 
head. They fly very close together, and alight 
in close masses, appearing to be exceedingly 
social in their nature. The “cow-bird” of the 
east abounds here, exchanging the occupants 
of the pasture field for the buffalo herd. They 
crowd among these beasts, and rid them of 
many noxious insects, by alighting on their 
backs. 

Birds of prey are rarely out of sight in 
western Kansas, and sometimes whole flocks 
appear. ‘Che white-headed eagle does not dis- 
dain to alight on the ground, in default of a 
tree, and to live on prairie-dogs and grass 
snipe. The prairie chicken does not occur on 
the plains, except near the settlements. It is 
a bird that flourishes best near civilization 
where its natural enemies, the quadrupeds 
and birds of prey, are kept in check by the 
hand of man. 

The manners of the prairie rattlesnake are 
worth observing, and his whole organism is 
one of the most beautiful examples of economy 
in the animal kingdom. The first notice of 
his presence to the traveller, is the well known 
rattle, and the serpent is seen making off at 
a slow rate of speed, with head erect, and 
looking backwards at his enemy. If followed 
not too closely, he will continue his retreat 
till pursuer and pursued are both out of harm’s 
way, but if pressed, he seeks a knoll or bunch 
of higher grass as a vantage ground for a leap. 
He coils on this with the inevitable S for the 
anterior third or fourth of the length, and 
with head erect and swaying defiantly from 
side to side, awaits his foe. It is a curious 
spectacle: the whole body of an animal con- 
verted into a spring nearly as stiff as steel, 
which a few minutes before was limp as a 
string. Curious influence of the will in han- 
dling a machine which in other animals is de- 
voted to every other use but this one. 

This snake (Candisona confluenta) is abun- 
dant, chiefly so near posts and settlements. 
Hundreds are sometimes killed in making 
camp on the head waters of the Republican 
river, and they sometimes get into) tents at 
night. Their bite is very dangerous, but they 
seldom succeed in inflicting it on a human 
being. 

Several cases of that curious resemblance 
between animals of no zoological relationship, 
known as “mimetic analogy,” are easily ob- 
served on the plains. One of these is between 
an insect and a spider. The former is related 
to the wasps, bat is wingless, and is armed 
with a powerful sting. It is altogether a 
dangerous customer, and belongs to the wide- 
ly spread genus Mutilla. The spider is one 
of those that make no web, but procures its 
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ochre yellow on the upper surfaces, and black- 
ish on the sides, and below. That animal 
must have a sharp eye that can distinguish 
them without careful examination, and no 
doubt the spider is far more abundant than it 
would be, were it not protected by its resem- 
blance to the formidable mutilla. 

The prairie rattlesnake in its brownish olive 
hue, is not easily distinguished in the buffalo 
grass, whose color it so greatly resembles. It 
has a row of brown spots on the back, and 
two rows on each side. Now another snake 
called the hognose or shovelnose, (Heterodon 
nasicus), is almost equally abundant with the 
rattlesnake, in the regions where it is com- 
mon, and isabsolutely undistinguisbable from 
it, except on careful examination. The shade 
and pattern of coloration are the same, even 
to the brown and white bands on the head 
and jaws; but it is perfectly harmless, and is, 
zoologically speaking, no relation to the rattle- 
snake. No one can doubt that the Heterodon 
shares in all the immunities and dangers of 
the armed warrior which he so closely resem- 
bles, and that he owes his abundance to the 
fear inspired by his likeness to his dangerous 
prototype, is highly probable. 

The predominant type of beetles, one finds 
in the crevices of the rocks, in the caiions, and 
on the open plain, is that to which our slug- 
gish meal bug belongs. Most of the related 
species over the world are of dark colors, and 
slow in their movements; they are the Tene- 
brionidae of entomologists. The Kansas spe- 
cies are rather large, and one would think 
liable to be soon exterminated by animals of 
prey. They are however protected, like the 
skunk, by a foul fluid which they discharge 
from their bodies, in doing which they assume 
a position, with the head to the ground. 
Another and widely different family of beetles 
is the Cicindelidae. It embraces the brilliant 
tiger beetles, which are swift on foot and 
wing, and ornamented with bright colors; all 
the species of the Eastern States are thus 
characterized. But on the plains, the only 
member of the family, Amblychila, is of a uni- 
form black, and in its sluggish movements 
and waddling gait, almost exactly resemble 
the usual Tenebrionidae of the same region. 
It is of nearly the same size as the larger of 
these, and though it does not appear to exude 
the acrid juice, its appearance is no doubt so 
suspicious, as to act as an efficient caveat 
against all insect loving beasts and birds, ex- 
cept such as are acute enough to distinguish 
it. 

Many examples of this “ mimetic analogy” 
have been observed in many countries, and 
the question is full of interest to the enquir- 
ing student. 


ee 


Selected. 

Friends, ye that minister in the meetings, 
do not judge one another in meetings; for 
your so doing hath hurt the people, both with- 
in and without, and ye have brought your- 
selves under their judgment. Your judging 
one another in meetings, hath emboldened 
others to quarrel, and to judge you also, in 
the meetings; and this hath been all out of 
order, and the church order also. If ye have 
.anything to say to any, stay until the meet- 
ing is done, and then speak to them in private, 
between yourselves; and do not lay open one 
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rey by stealth, It bears the appropriate|another’s weaknesses, for it is weakness and 
name of attus. ‘Chese creatures are of similar|not wisdom to do so; and is for want of the 
size, and colored nearly alike; that is, bright/love that beareth all things; therefore, let it 


be amended. 1656.—Friends’ Library. 


Selected. 
THOUGHTS ON SILENT MEETINGS. 


Tis good to sit-us down in stillness 
In silent waiting on the Lord, 

With prayerful hearts to Him uplifted, 
Discerning His inteaching word. 


The blessed Saviour while on earth, 
This lesson taught te age and youth, 

That worship, when performed aright, 
Must be in Spirit and in Truth. 


He knocketh at the inner door, 
The inmost threshhold of the heart, 
And waiteth long for entrance there 
His grace and mercy to impart. 


Ah! why keep waiting such a guest, 
The holy Lord of life and light, 
Until his head is wet with dew, 
And all his locks with drops of night. 


Oh! that in humble childlike faith, 
We would invite Him to come in 

An honored guest into our hearts, 
To sup with us, and we with Him. 


This would be worshipping indeed, 
Tho’ not a word be uttered there, 
But sweet communion in the heart, 
And all of self laid low in prayer. 


But oh! if idle musings take, 

The place of inward praise and prayer, 
Or things of time engross the mind, 

In vain do we assemble there. 


The Holy One sees every heart, 
And all that passeth there within, 
And jealous is He of his right, 
Nor will accept us in our sin. 


Then oh! thou great and holy One, 
Who canst our every action see, 
Wilt thou prepare our erring hearts 

Acceptably to worship Thee. 


Selected. 
“IN THE NIGHT SEASON.” 


Lord, give us rest! Night’s shadows round us close, 
Hushing the tumult of the voiceful day ; 
Over our souls let thy divine repose 
Assert its gentle sway. 


The night is thine! its skies above us bent 
Glitter with worlds all fashioned by thy hand— 
The radiant armies of the firmament, 
Marshaled at thy command. 


Rank upon rank the shining squadrons press 
Through the far spaces which no eye can scan; 
Thy mercies, Lord, like them are numberless, 
Showered upon sinful man! 


We read thy record in the starry sky, 
Nor less we trace it in earth’s lowliest flower ; 
And, in adoring wonder, magnify 
Thy goodness and thy power. 


Yet, when we view thy works, so vast, so fair, 
Till fails our vision in the distance dim, 
“Tord, what is man,” we sob amid our prayer, 
“That thou shouldst visit him?” ~ 


Formed in thine image, with thy glory crowned, 

O, let thy love our yearning spirits fill; 
And be our will, in all life’s changes, found 

Obedient to thy will! 
W. H. Burleigh. 

Bearing up against temptations and pre- 
vailing over them, is the very thing wherein 
the whole life of religion consists. It is the 
trial which God puts upon us in this world, 
by which we are to make evidence of our love 
and obedience to Him, and of fitness for mem- 
bers of His kingdom.—Dr. Olark’s Sermon. 


\ leaves. 


Selected for “The Friend,” 
Leaf Butterfly, in Flight and Repose. 


Alfred Wallace says: “The most wonderf 
and undoubted case of protective resemblance 
in a butterfly, which I have ever seen, is tha 
of the common Indian Kallima inachis, and it 
Malayan ally, Kallima paralekta. The uppe 
surface of these is very striking and show 
as they are of a large size and are adorned 
with a broad band of rich orange on a dee 
bluish ground. The underside is very variabl 
in color, so that out of fifty specimens no tw 
can be found exactly alike, but every one o 
them will be of some shade of ash, or brown 
or ochre, such as are found among dead, dry 
or decaying leaves. The apex of the uppe 
wing is produced into an acute point, a ver 
common form in the leaves of tropical shrubs 
and trees, and the lower wings are also pro 
duced into a short narrow tail. Betwee 
these two points runs a dark curved line ex 
actly representing the midrib of a leaf, an 
from this radiate on each side, a few obliqu 
lines, which serve to indicate the lateral vein 
of a leaf. The marks are more clearly see 
on the outer portion of the base of the wings 
and the middle side toward the middle an 
apex, and it is very curious to observe how 
the usual marginal and traverse striz of the 
group are here modified and strengthened so 
as to become adapted for an imitation and 
venation of a leaf. But this resemblance, 
close as it is, would be of little use, if the 
habits of the insect did not accord with it. If 
the butterfly sat upon leaves or upon flowers, 
or opened its wings so as to expose the upper 
surface, or exposed and moved its head and 
antenne, as many other butterflies do, its dis- 
guise would be of little avail. We might be 
sure, however, from the analogy of many 
other cases, that the habits of the insect are 
such, as still further to aid its deceptive garb; 
but we are not obliged to make any such sup- 
position, since I myself had the good fortune 
to observe scores of Kallima paraleka, in Su- 
matra, and to capture many of them, and 
can vouch for the accuracy of the following 
details. These butterflies frequent dry forests, 
and fly very swiftly. They were seen to set- 
tle on a flower or a green leaf, but were many 
times lost sight of in a bush or tree of dead 
leaves. On such occasions they were gener- 
ally searched for in vain, for while gazing in- 
tently at the very spot where one had disap- 
peared, it would often suddenly dart out, and 
again vanish 20 or 50 yards further on. On 
one or two occasions the insect was detected 
reposing, and it could then be seen how com- 
pletely it assimilated itself to the surrounding 
It sits on nearly an upright twig, the 
wings fitting closely back to back, concealing 
the antenne and head, which are drawn up 
between their bases. The little tails of the 
hind wings touch the branch, and form a per- 
fect stalk to the leaf, which is supported in its 
place by the claws of the middle pair of feet, 
which are slender and inconspicuous. The 
irregular outline of the wing gives exactly the 
perspective effect of a shrivelled leaf. We 
thus have size, color, form, markings, and 
habits, all combined together to produce a 
disguise which may be said to be absolutely 
perfect; and the protection which it affords 
is sufficiently indicated by the abundance of 
the individuals that possess it.— The Genesis 
of the Species. 


Reformers should begin with themselves. 
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: Selected for “The Friend.” 
hie Basy Routine of Specious Religious Activity. 
| A thoughtful reader of modern religious 
iBeavare, can scarcely fail to be struck with 
;.e prominent position and great importance, 
which the authors generally assign to active 
\.rticipation in works of a benevolent or re- 
jgious character. In many cases it is made 
-e test of growth in grace and flourishing 
Htality, as regards both congregations and 
| dividuals. * 

.-The idea of discriminating as to the pre- 
‘aration for usefulness, the gifts conferred on 
-fferent individuals; or the no less important 
siderations, whether there is any gift at 
(1—or whether the individual is called and 
alified by the only adequate authority, the 
vine Head of the church, to engage in such 
(otivity, seem to be much overlooked. The 
“reat aim appears to be, to set all to work 
»sho are willing, and to represent such work 


least child from the discharge of arly duty as- 
signed it by the Head of the church. We 
would rather have all incited to faithfulness 
in all the Divine requisitions, even to the 
smallest particular. But let it ever be borne 
in mind that religion is an inward work; a 
work of the heart, and not of the head; and 
that to live and walk in the Spirit with Christ, 
comprehends its essence. There may be a 
great danger of turning from this inward 
work, which is crucifying to self, and attend- 
ed with many humiliations and mortifications; 
and substituting for it the more easy routine 
of specious religious activity, and thus suffer- 
ing great loss—becoming lean and dwarfish 
in a spiritual sense, instead of growing in 
grace and daily waiting on the Lord, and in- 
wardly watching against sin, so as to be per- 
fecting holiness in His fear. 

There is room in the church for the exer- 
cise of every gift, which the Holy Head of it 


3 promoting religion, and as proper and|sees meet to dispense to his servants, and 


ecessary to it. 

_ In a well ordered family, there are services 
lllotted to each member, to be performed in 
‘ihe prescribed time and way, and allregulated 
ymd controlled by the will of the ruler of the 
»ousehold. If each member should assume 
“0 choose his own work, and to engage in it 
ywhen and as he pleased, whether qualified or 
ot; it is easy to see that confusion and dis- 
order would be the consequences, and proba- 
ly no little injury be done. 

- Christ’s church is no less under his govern. 
ment and bidding than is such a family under 
hat of its head, and each member of it can 
ianly be rightly employed as he is filling the 
tation, and performing the service assigned 
‘aim by the heavenly Head and husband. 
Phose who thrust themselves unbidden into 
‘eligious activity, however great the extent 
land variety of their performances, or however 
ishey may be applauded for their usefulness 
‘and self-sacrifice, are in danger of being met 
‘oy the query, “ Who hath required this at 
(your hands?” 
. In the warmth of natural emotion, from 
feelings of sympathy and kindness, or from a 
desire to do good, persons may engage in 
works ostensibly religious, and evince much 
(devotedness and perseverance in them, and 
‘yet there may be no religious obligation or 
principle involved in the matter, and they 
may be wholly beside the proper business of 
‘the individuals employed in them. The effort 
omay be the mere prompting of the natural 
‘mind. Desirous of doing something which 
“bears a religious aspect, and which will com- 
.mend them to themselves and to others as 
_religious persons, they may “ kindle a fire of 
their own, compass themselves about with its 
‘sparks, and walk in the heat and light of the 
fire they have kindled;” and yet there may 
“be nothing in all their zeal and activity to 
_ shield them from the sentence, “ This shall ye 
have of my hand—ye shall lie down in sor- 
row.’ External performances may be very 
correctly gone through by those whose hearts 
have never been changed. They may assume 
to instruct others in religion, when they have 
never learned of Christ themselves, or are 
even disobedient to his requirings. Hence 
- the impropriety of making such things a test 
_ of religion, for it settles persons at ease in the 
idea of their having attained, when they may 


there is no shortness or stinting on his part. 
What is wanting is humble submission to those 
fiery baptisms which purify the soul, and prepare 
it for the reception of the Lord's gifts. W here 
these baptisms are patiently endured, until 
the times are fulfilled, and the period for being 
shown unto Israel is fully come, then “a 
man’s gift maketh room for him,” whatever 
that gift may be; and a door of usefulness in 
the church is opened to him, under the lead- 
ing and government of the great Giver, who 
will always help every obedient servant to 
occupy the gift profitably and acceptably, in 
his fear.— Thomas Evans. 


For “The Friend.” 


The Tides. 


The following observations are taken from : 
Hartwig’s “Physical Geography of the Sea:” |or weaker as the moon is at a greater or less 

The spectacle of the tides is not merely distance from the earth. 
pleasing to the eye, or attractive to the ima- 
it serves also to rouse the spirit of |regulated by the relative position of the sun 
scientific inquiry. It is, indeed, hardly pos- and moon, and the movementsof these heaven- 
sible to witness their regular succession with- 
out feeling curious to know by what causes 
they are produced, and when we learn that |us the days when the highest spring tides 
they are governed by the attraction of distant |may be expected. 
celestial bodies, and that their mysteries have| This however can only be foretold to a cer- 
been so completely solved by man, that he is 
able to calculate their movements for months 
and years to come, then indeed the pleasure 
and admiration we feel at their aspect must 
increase, for we cannot walk upon the beach 
without being constantly reminded that all)/8er 
the shining worlds that stud the heavens are shire, that when the barometer falls an inch, 
linked together by one Almighty power, and |the level of the sea rises sixteén inches higher 
that our spirit, which has been made capable than would otherwise have been the case. 
of unveiling and comprehending so many of 
the secrets of creation, must surely possess 
something of a divine nature! 

On all maratime coasts, except such as be- 
long to Mediterranean seas not communica-|in their expectations, however promising the 
ting freely with the ocean, the waters are position of the attracting luminaries may be; 
observed to be constantly changing their level. 
They regularly rise during about six hours, 
remain stationary for a few minutes, and then 


again descend during an equal period of time, A ; 
when after having fallen to the lowest ebb, all favorable circumstances combine, an event 


they are shortly after seen to rise again, and which happily but rarely occurs, those dread- 


so on in regular and endless succession. In 
this manner twelve hours twenty-four minutes 
elapse on an average from one flood to an- 
other, so that the sea twice rises and falls in along its base, for here also a vast elementary 
the course of a day, orrather twice during the power 1s let loose 


need to be taught the very first lessons in 
_ christian knowledge. 


Far be it from us to discourage even the! the meridian to the next, a period equivalent sea 4 


time from one passage of the moon through|man weakness. 
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on an average to 1,33, day, or nearly twenty- 
five hours. ‘Thus the tides retard from one 
day to another; at least at new and full moon, 
when our more active satellite accomplishes 
her apparent diurnal motion round the earth 
in twenty-four hours, thirty-seven minutes ; 
and most at half moon, when, sailing more 
leisurely through the skies, she takes full 
twenty-five hours and twenty-seven minutes 
to perform her daily journey. 

As the retarding of the tides regularly cor- 
responds with the retarding of the moon, they 
always return at the same hour after the lapse 
of fourteen days, so that at the end of each 
of her monthly revolutions, the moon always 
finds them in the same position. The know- 
ledge of this fact is extremely useful to navi- 
gators, as it is easy to calculate the time of 
any tide ina port by knowing when it is high- 
water on the days of new and full moon. 

The height of the tides in the same place 
is as unequal and changing as the period of 
their intervals, and is equally dependent on 
the phases of the moon, increasing with her 
growth, and diminishing with her decrease. 
New and full moon always cause a higher 
rising of thie flood (spring tide) followed by a 
deeper ebb, while at half moon, the change of 
level is much less considerable (neap tide.) 
Thus in Plymouth, for instance, the neap tides 
are only twelve feet high, while the ordinary 
spring tides rise to more than twenty feet. 
The highest tides take place during the 
equinoxes; and eclipses of the sun and moon 
are also invariably accompanied by consider- 
able floods, a circumstance which cannot fail 
to add to the terror of the ignorant and super- 
stitious when a mysterious obscurity suddenly 
veils the great luminaries of the sky. It has 
also been remarked that the tides are stronger 


Thus as the height of the floods is always 


ly bodies can be calculated a long time before 
hand, our nautical calendars are able to tell 


tain extent, as the tidal height not only de- 
pends upon the attraction of the heavenly 
bodies, but also upon the casual influences of 
the wind, which defies all calculation, and of 
the pressure of theair. Thus Mr. Walker ob- 
served on the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 


When a strong and continuous wind blows 
in an opposite direction to the tide wave, and 
at the same time the barometer is high, the 
curious spectators will therefore be deceived 


while an ordinary gpring tide, favored by a 
low state of the barometer and chased by a 
violent storm against the coast, may attain 
more than double the usual height. When 


ful storm tides take place, as menacing to the 
flat coasts of the Netherlands as an eruption 
of Etna to the towns and hamlets scattered 


which bids defiance to hu- 
It is then that the raging 
ffords a spectacle of appalling magnifi- 


/ 
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cence. The whole surface seethes and boils 
in endless confusion. Gigantic waves rear 
their monstrous heads, and hurl their whole 
colossal power against the dunes and dykes, 
as if, impelled by a wild lust of conquest, they 
were burning to devour the rich alluvial 

lains which once belonged to their domain. 
Parsnian’ the terrified peasant hears the roar 
of the tumultuous waters, and well may he 
tremble when the mountain-waves come thun- 
dering against the artificial barriers, that 
separate his fields from the raging floods, for 
the annals of his country relate many sad ex- 
amples of their fury, and tell him that numer- 
ous villages, and extensive meads, once flour- 
ishing and fertile, now lie buried fathoms 
deep under the waters of the sea. 

Thus, on the first of November, 1170, the 
storm flood bursting through the dykes, sub- 
merged all the land between the Texel, Meden- 
blik, and Stavorm, formed the island of Wier- 
ingen, and enlarged the openings by which 
the Zuider Zee communicated with the ocean. 
The inundations of 1232 and 1242 caused each 
of them the death of more than 100,000 per- 
sons, and that of 1287 swept away more than 
80,000 victims in Friesland alone. The irrup- 
tion of 1395 considerably widened the channel 
between the Flie and the Texel, and allowed 
large vessels to sail as far as Amsterdam 
and Enkbuisen, which had not been the case 
before. While reading these accounts, we are 
led to compare the inhabitants of the Dutch 
lowlands with those of the fertile fields and 
vineyards that clothe the sides of Vesuvius: 
both exposed to sudden and irretrievable ruin 
from the rage of two different elements, and 
yet both contented and careless of the future; 
the first behind the dykes that have often 
given way to the ocean, the latter on the 
very brink of a menacing volcano. 

The tides which sometimes cause such 
dreadful devastations on the shores of the 
North Sea are, as is well known inconsidera- 
ble, or even hardly perceptible in the Medi- 
terranean, and thus many years passed ere 
the Greeks and Romans first witnessed the 
grand phenomena. “ 2) * ss 

The flux and reflux of the sea is evidently 
so closely connected with the movements and 
changes of the moon, that the intimate re- 
lations between both could not possibly escape 
the penetrating sagacity of the Greeks. Thus 
we read in Plutarch, that Pytheus, of Mar- 
seilles, the great traveller who sailed to the 
north as far as the Ultima Thule, and lived in 
the times of Alexander the Great, ascribed to 
the moon aninfluence over the tides. Aristotle 
expressed the same opinion, and Cesar says 
positively that the full-moon causes the tides of 
the ocean to swell to their utmost height. 
Strabo distinguishes a three-fold periodicity of 
the tides according to the daily, monthly, and 
annual position of the moon, and Pliny ex- 
presses himself still more to the point, by 
saying that the waters mave as if obeying the 
thirsty orb which causes them to follow its 
course. 

This vague notion of obedience or servitude 
was first raised by Kepler, to the clear and 
well defined idea of an attractive power. Ac- 
cording to this great and self-taught genius, 
all bodies strive to unite in proportion to their 
masses. “The earth and moon would natur- 
ally approach and meet together at a point, 
so much nearer to the earth as her mass is 
superior to that of the moon, if their motion 
did not prevent it. The moon attracts the 
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ocean, and thus tides arise in the larger seas. 
If the earth ceased to attract the waters, they 
would rise and flow up to the moon.” 


(To be concluded.) 


—___~-e—___—_ 


To Professors of the Truth. 


Wherefore I cannot but cry and call aloud 
to you, that have been long professsors of the 
Truth, and know the truth in the convinc- 
ing power of it, and have had a sober con- 
versation among men, yet content yourselves 
only to know truth for yourselves; to go to 
meetings, and exercise an ordinary charity in 
the church and an honest behavior in the 
world, and limit yourselves within those 
bounds, feeling little or no concern upon 
your spirits for the glory of the Lord in the 
prosperity of his truth in the earth, more 
than to be glad that others succeed in such 
service; arise ye in the name and power of 
the Lord Jesus: behold how white the fields 
are unto harvest in this and other nations, and 
how few able and faithful laborers there are 
to work therein, Your country folks, neigh- 
bors, and kindred want to know the Lord and 
his truth, and to walk in it: Does nothing 
lie at your door upon their account? Search 
and see, and lose no time, I beseech you, for 
the Lord is at hand. I do not judge you; 
there is One that judgeth all men, and his 
judgment is true; you have mightily increased 
in your outward substance, may you equally 
increase in your inward riches, and do good 
with both while you have a day to do good. 
Your enemies would once have taken what 
you had for his name’s sake in whom you 
have believed, wherefore he has given you 
much of the world in the face of your ene- 
mies. But oh! let it be your servant and not 
your master, your diversion rather than your 
business; let the Lord be chiefly in your eye, 
and ponder your ways, and see if God has 
nothing more for you to do; and if you find 
yourselves short in your account with him, 
then wait for his preparation, and be ready 
to receive the word of command, and be not 
weary of well-doing when you have put your 
hand to the plough; and assuredly you shall 
reap, if you faint not, the fruit of your heav- 
enly labor in God’s everlasting kingdom.— 
William Penn. 


Selected. 


The Strait of Magellan.—The Strait of 
Magellan, or Magalhaens, which separates 
South America from the island of Terra del 
Fuego, was discovered by Fernando Magal- 
haens, the Portuguese navigator, who was 
born in Oporto in the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century, and was killed at Mactan, 
one of the Phillippine Islands, April 27th, 
1521. His life is interesting on account of 
the discoveries that were the rewards of his 
perseverance, While quite young he entered 
the Portuguese navy, serving for five years in 
the Hast Indies under Albuquerque, and win- 
ning honorable distinction at the siege of 
Malacca in 1511. : 

Dissatisfied with the poor pay he received 
for his services, he went to Spain about 1517, 
accompanied by a certain Ruy Falero, a Portu- 
guese astronomer of much learning, and there 
Magalhaens made propositions to Cardinal 
Ximenes, prime minister of Charles V., in re- 
gard to new discoveries. 


Columbus that the Hast Indies might be reach- 
ed by sailing to the West, and succeeded in his 


He believed with} 


attempt to persuade the Spanish court that th t 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, then much covet 
ed, might be gained by a vessel taking tha} 
course, and in that way fall into the hands 0 
Spain, according to the compact existing bel 
tween that country and Portugal, declarin 
that all countries discovered one hundred and 
eighty degrees west of the Azores should be} 
long to Spain, while all east of that lin 
should come under the government of Portul 
gale Magalhaens was placed in command o 
a fleet of five vessels, of from sixty to ond 
hundred and thirty tons, manned by tw 
hundred and thirty-four persons, and sailed} 
from Seville, August 10th, 1519. 

Nearing the coast of Brazil in the middl | 
of December, hesteered to the south and enter: 
ed the river La Plata; thence he directed his} 
course again to the southward, till he reached] 
a harbor on the Patagonian coast, which he 
named Port San Julian. Leaving Port San 
Julian in August 1520, after taking possession 
of it in the name of the Spanish king, Magal- 
haens proceeded still southward, and on the 
21st of October entered the strait since called 
by his name, but which he named the Strait 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins. Novem- 
ber 28th, the fleet, reduced by losses to three 
vessels, put forth upon the waters of the 
Pacific. For over three months they saw no 
land except two sterile islands. On March 
6th, 1521, they neared a cluster of islands, 
which Magalhaens called the Ladrones, on 
account of the thieving propensities of the 
natives, 
Pamar, the first of the Phillippines. 
group was taken possession of in the king’s 
name, and the latter islands were called the 
Archipelago of San Lazaro. These discoveries 
rank next to those of Columbus.—Ballow’s 
Monthly. 


Selected. 

Let the poor, as they pass by my grave, 
point at the little spot, and thankfally ac- 
knowledge, ‘‘There lies the man, whose un- 
wearied kindness was the constant relief of 
my various distresses; who tenderly visited my 
languishing bed, and readily supplied my in- 
digent circumstances. How often were his 
counsels a guide to my perplexed thoughts, 
and a cordial to my dejected spirits! ’Tis 
owing to God’s blessing, on his seasonable 
charities, and prudent consolations, that I now 
live, and live in comfort.”” et a person once 
ignorant and ungodly, lift up his eyes to heav- 
en, and say within himself, as he walks over 
my bones, “ Here are the last remains of that 
sincere friend who watched for my soul. I 
can never forget with what heedless gaiety I 
was posting on in thepaths of perdition ; and 
I tremble to think into what irretrievable 
ruin I might quickly have been plunged, had 
not his faithful admonitions arrested me in 
the wild career. I was unacquainted with 
the gospel of peace, and had no concern for 
its unsearchable treasures ; but now, enlight- 
ened by his instructive conversation, I see the 
all-sufficiency of my Saviour, and animated by 
his repeated exhortations, I could count all 
things but loss, that I may win Christ. Me- 
thinks, his discourses seasoned with religion, 
and set home by the Divine Spirit, still tingle 
in my ears, are still warm upon my heart; 
and I trast, will be more and more operative, 
till we meet each other in the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,”—James 
Hervey. 


moble ; see the use of it, and improve it; see 
»4 love there is in it, and be thankful. I 
ow of no greater blessing than health, ex- 
ipt pain and sickness.— Thomas Adam, 1760, 


——————_ > —_— 


Set your affections on things above, not on 
ings on the earth. 


. 
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‘One of the early convictions developed in 
human mind—thought by some to be an 
that there is a right 


© 
‘guitive perception—is, 
‘ay and a wrong way, and the intellect is 
't exercised long, before it recognizes the 
stinction between truth and error. Ed- 
vation may have much to do in rightly 
‘rming, or in vitiating the judgment, in re- 
ord to what is embraced within these two 
jints, and wrong opinions and actions may 
us be the result of error in human judg- 
sent, even where there may be sincerity of 
“otive and purpose; for “ ‘There is a way 
~at seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
 ereof are the ways of death.” 

The obligations and duties of religion are 
»t imposed on one more than on another ; 
jaey rest equally on all. No one can exempt 
omself from them by declining openly to as- 
yime them. They pertain to the relation 
jsisting between the created, rational being, 
ad Him who gave that being life, endowed 
jim with all the faculties: he possesses, sus- 
ains his existence, and bestows on him every 
essing heenjoys. They begin with the con- 
‘siousness of right and wrong, and with or 
sithout a profession or covenant, he is re- 
ponsible for their performance. Man needs, 
and in a christian community he must be 
vardened if he is not conscious that he needs, 
—the provisions which have been made in the 
-ospel, for salvation from the enemies of his 
‘wn house, and to fit him for the purity and 
sarmony of heaven. 

_ While he relies on his intellectual powers 
0 shape his opinions and regulate his actions 
lo things connected with religion, those opin- 
‘ons and actions will be more or less influenced 
oy his natural propensities ; he will be unsta- 
ole, and more likely to be wrong than right. 
dence the gift of Divine Grace, purchased 
for man by Christ, is well described as an 
“unspeakable gift,” as it is by it that his dark 
neart is enlightened to see himself as he really 
%, and his mind enabled to comprehend his 
“geeds and his duty, in order to walk in the 
way of life and salvation. “As many as are 
‘ed by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
||tod.” 

’ Here is the difference between the true 
‘Bisciple of Christ and the mere professor of 
‘ais name; and here is the origin of the con- 
\sroversy between the spirituality and cross- 
(pearing requisitions of the gospel, and the 
Warious systems, more or less adapted to the 
demands of man’s carnal nature, which have 
‘been substituted for it in every generation, 
jsince christianity was ushered into the world. 
Every one who has entered, or attempted to 
‘enter and walk in the narrow way, has found 
‘the antagonism between his own nature and 
‘Ghat of the religion of Christ, for “The flesh 
‘usteth against the Spirit and tho Spirit 
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against the flesh; and these are contrary the 
one to the other; so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.” Temptation and the 
power of temptation consist in the effort to 
keep or to draw the will under subjection to 
the lusts of the flesh, in opposition to the con- 
victions and influence of the Spirit. So that 
the words of Peter are as applicable to the 
deeply tried disciples of Christ of the present 
day as they were to that class when he pen- 


ned them, “Beloved, think it not strange con- 
cerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto 
you.” 

Our religious Society has long been bask- 
ing in the sunshine of prosperity and ease, 
exempt from outward suffering in support 
of the spiritual views of the gospel which it 
professed to hold, and lukewarmness and 
deadness on the part of very many have 
been the natural result. Now that our nest 
is being stirred up, and many are giving reli- 
gion and religious life more earnest thought, 
the old effort is renewed to blurthe clear and 
sharply defined doctrines of the gospel, and 
to put aside the mortifying requisitions of the 
cross, 0 that more latitude may be given to 
man’s natural inclinations in the religion he 
embraces, than primitive Quakerism could 
sanction, and he be allowed to approximate 
more nearly to other professors in doing “the 
things that he would.” 

In some respects this may be said to be a 
time of peculiar trial, wherein the faith of not 
a few is ready to waver, and they are tempt- 
ed to doubt whether Friends are yet called to 
uphold testimonies which were laid on our 
eross-bearing forefathers; who as unfalter- 
ing witnesses for the truths of the gospel, 
were led out of the spirit and ways of the 
world, into a close walk with their crucified 
Redeemer, into marked plainness of dress, 
demeanor and language, and away from con- 
formity to formal worship, ministry and 
prayer, and other self-willed religious perfor- 
mances. 

We can well understand these feelings of 
discouragement, and that in contemplating 
the progress of events in our Society, we might 
be driven into despondency, were we not sure 
that the principles and testimonies committed 
to it, are the truths and the products of the 
gospel; and that however that nature which 
“Justeth against the Spirit” may oppose them 
now, as it did when the Society was first 
gathered, they will again triumph, by the cer- 
tain discovery on the part of sincere seekers 
after truth, that regeneration and happiness 
are inseparably linked with their practical 
adoption. When the true-hearted disciples 
seem to be few, and some who have stood as 
standard-bearers may have fainted in the day 
of trial, and rather than appear as fools before 
the liberty-loving members, are willing to 
conform to, or connive at, their compromising 
views, then those who are endeavoring to 
bear patiently the suffering attending consci- 
entiously adhering to the testimonies of Truth 
ever held by Friends, must derive their con- 
solation from their Lord alone, be willing to 
be despised as He was, and seek to become 
more weighty in spirit, more deeply versed 
in heavenly things, so that they may stand 
immovable as pillars in the church, in meek- 
ness performing the work allotted them, and 
for which they have been anointed. “ Fear 
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Mn affliction see the necessity of it, and be 


Christians who have long been learners in 
the school of Christ, know from experience 
there is @ communion in spirit, and they de- 
rive encouragement and strength from the 
sensible evidence that they partake of the 
same cup, even though it be a cup of suffer- 
ing; and that they also have access to the 
same river, “the streams whereof make glad 
the city of God, the holy place of the taber- 
nacles of the Most High.” As they become 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, they witness the 
fellowship of saints, and are prepared to in- 
cite each other to keep the eye singly fixed 
on Christ, the Rock of ages, upon which the 
militant church is built, and against which 
the gates of hell shall never prevail. Thus 
Wm. Dewsbury says, “I with many of the 
servants of God were put into prison, as many 
of his servants are in this day. And the 
blessed presence of God kept and doth keep 
those that truly fear his name, in sweet unity 
and peace with himself and with one another, 
to their everlasting comfort, and to the con- 
founding of the enemies of God, who behold 
their steadfast standing and entire union in 
bearing their faithful testimony in whatever 
they are called unto for the truth of God.” 
“Let every man prove his own work, and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself, and 
not in another.” 


ASENATH CLARK. 


On our last page will be found an obituary 
notice of this dear Friend. The letter accom- 
panying the notice contains some particulars 
of her last days, which we think wili be in- 
teresting to many of our readers who knew 
and loved her. 

Her last religious labors were within the 
limits of White Water Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana, having obtained a minute to visit its 
families. She visited over two hundred fami- 
lies, and had several meetings. This was in 
the latter part of the 11th and the fore part 
of the 12th months, 1871. From this arduous 
service she returned home much worn, but 
was able to get out a few times to her own 
meeting, when she became unable to keep up, 
and was confined to bed for several days. 
Having somewhat recovered, about the mid- 
dle of the First month she attended the meet- 
ings, during three days, at a General Meeting 
beld at Westfield. On returning bome she 
was again confined, most of the time to her 
bed, until the 18th ult., when she got to her 
own meeting, and spoke in the ministry, ex- 
horting her hearers “to be ready for the final 
summons.” She was taken with a severe chill 
on the 21st ult., and soon became almost help- 
less, which physical prostration continued 
until her death on the 26th. 

Though “her mind seemed almost a blank 
as regarded the world during the last two 
days of her sickness, it was clear and rational 
as to the things of the world to come, so long 
as she could speak. Those who knew her 
many years ago, would have known her still 
as the same sympathizer in spiritual trials, 
and encourager in difficulties and tribulations, 
and as desiring to uphold the testimony of 
Jesus, to the extent of the ability afforded.” 
In a letter to her sister, commenced just be- 
fore her illness, she remarked, “I have sought 
and found entire resignation to the Divine 
will.’ The broken sentences uttered during 


not little flock, it is your Father's good plea- 
sure to give you the kingdom.” 


her last sickness evinced that she was looking 
beyond the things that are seen to those that 
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are unseen and eternal. “I want the sweet 
waters which Jesus gives.” “Iam going over 
to Canaan; there are sweet things there,” 
and many other similar sentences. She was 
in the 87th year of her age. 

Her deep travail for the restoration of 
primitive Quakerism is well known to some 
of her friends in this city. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—A commission of medical men who were 
appointed to examine as to the sanity of Arthur O’Con- 
nor, the assailant of the Queen, have finished the duty 
assigned to them. They find that he is of sound mind, 
but an enthusiastic Fenian. O’Connor, in explaining 
to the commission why his weapon was not loaded when 
he assaulted the Queen, said he would have used a 
loaded pistol in his attack, but he only desired to 
frighten the Queen into compliance with his demand, for 
amnesty to the Fenian prisoners. Any fatal result of 
his assault would have brought the Prince of Wales to 
the throne, and that event he does not desire to occur, 
but wishes Queen Victoria to be the last English 
monarch. The Queen has presented her groom with a 
gold medal, and has granted him an annuity of £26, in 
recognition of his promptness in arresting O’Connor. 

The Library of William Penn was sold at auction on 
the 8th inst. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the French 
Atlantic Cable Company, it has been decided to lay an- 
other cable to America, which will be under the man- 
agement of the present cable combination, 

The London Times notices the friendly tone of the 
American press toward England, and infers from the 
admissions made by some of them, that the Americans 
now acknowledge the extravagance of the demand for 
indirect damages, although they show no disposition to 
withdraw them from the case. The Times says: If the 
claim for losses by the transfer of American commercial 
marine to the British flag is not abandoned, England 
wlll declare the reference to the Geneva tribunal inad- 
missible. 

In reply to an inquiry in the House of Commons, 
Viscount Enfield stated that the government had no 
knowledge of the Pope’s intention to leave Rome. The 
Pope had made no application that Malta or any other 
place should be put at his disposal. ae 

The committee appointed to receive subscriptions for 
the sufferers by the great fire in Chicago, report that 
the total contributions in England reached £162,000. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales left England on 
the 8th inst. for the south of France. 

The Observer states that Secretary Fish’s reply to 
Lord Granville’s note has been received. It expresses 
the desire of the American government for a final ami- 
cable settlement of the whole question. The Observer 
adds that neither government is in favor of re-opening 
the proceedings of the Joint High Commission. 

London, 3d mo. 11th.—Consols, 925. U. S. 5-20’s 
of 1862, 92; of 1865, 93; ten-forties, 88}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 113d. ; Orleans, 113d. 

Ponyer Quertier, Minister of Finance, having given 
offence to his colleagues by testifying in favor of La 
Motte before the Court at Rouen, has resigned and 
withdrawn from the French Ministry. 

The payment of two milliards of the war indemnity, 
with interest to the 7th inst., on the remaining three 
milliards has been completed. This gives France entire 
control of six departments, in which she is allowed to 
maintain as large a military force as before the German 
occupation. Mt h 

Emigration from Alsace to Algeria is increasing, and 
is aided and encouraged in France. 

The French ambassador at London has informed the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that there is little hope of 
reaching an understanding with the British government 
in regard to the commercial treaty. _ ' 

A dispatch from the French Minister at Berlin an- 
nounces that the Emperor William has granted par- 
dons to the French prisoners held by the Germans for 
civil and military offences. 

In the National Assembly on the 9th inst., Deputy 
Gouraud made a violent assault on President Thiers, 
who, he said, had failed in founding either a republic 
or a monarchy, and nothing remained for the country 
but an empire or chaos. 

The condition of the French Treasury is satisfactory, 
the Minister of Finance’ reporting a balance of 450,- 
000,000 frances on hand after making the recent pay- 
ments on account of the war indemnity. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were received by 
President Thiers on the 11th inst. 
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The syndicates of the various watering places in 
France have petitioned the Assembly for the restora- 
tion of licenses for gambling. 

A Berlin dispatch says: The donations granted by 
the emperor on the anniversary of the entry into Paris 
have given rise to much comment on account of the 
largeness of the sums disposed of. General Moltke and 
four others, received each 300,000 thalers, and there 
were a large number of donations of 150,000 and 200,- 
000 thalers each. A 

_ Shocks of earthquake were felt on the 6th, in many 
parts of Germany. The movement was not violent, 
but was more or less felt at intervals for over an hour, 

The German government has discovered that the 
Pope has secretly appointed the Archbishop of Posen 
Primate of Poland. This primacy has long been ex- 
tinct. When Poland was a kingdom, one of the duties 
of the Primate was to act as regent in case of the death 
or absence of the sovereign. 

The Emperor and Empress of Brazil have arrived in 
Lisbon, and were to sail on the 13th for Rio Janeiro. 

The Upper Honse of the Austrian Reichstrath has 
passed the compulsory election bill, previously adopted 
by the Lower House. 

It is ascertained from an official source, that Austria 
has made no offer of an asylum to the Pope, and it is 
not believed that he will leave Rome. 

The revision of the Swiss Federal constitution has 
been completed by the State and National Counéils. 

A numerously attended electoral meeting of the 
members of the Ministerial party was held in Madrid 
on the 9th. The assembly was addressed by Marshal 
Serrano and others, but there was not much enthusiasm 
manifested in favor of the king and the constitution. A 
coalition of the opposing parties has been organized for 
the coming elections. The Carlists are embraced in the 
coalition. 

The Mexican news is in the main unfavorable to the 
revolutionists. The government has removed the ex- 
port duty on specie. : 

Joseph Mazzini, the well known Italian Republican, 
died at Pisa on the 11th inst. He was in the 64th year 
of his age. The Italian Chamber of Deputies, by a 
unanimous vote, adopted a resolution of regret for the 
death of Mazzini, and the President pronounced: an 
eulogy on the deceased. “ 

The Pope at a public audience on the 10th, said the 
misfortunes of the church dated back to 1848. He 
further stated that the existence of two powers in Rome 
at the same time was impossible. The report that the 
Pope is making preparations to depart from Rome is 
denied. 

Unirep Srates.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 455. Including 118 deaths from 
small pox, 56 of consumption, and 13 of typhoid fever. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad is opened to Red 
River, for business. 

The wool clip of the United States for the year 1871, 
is estimated at 170 million pounds, or seven millions 
more than in 1870. In 1850 it was only 52,500,000 
pounds. 

There were 678 interments in New York last week, 
of which 24 were from small pox. 

There were 107 new cases and 47 deaths from small 
pox in Brooklyn the past week. 

The Markets, &c.—Vhe following were the quotations 
on the 11th inst. New York.—American gold, 1104 a 
110}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20’s 1862, 111%; 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 108. Superfine flour, $6 a 
$6.35; finer brands, $6.50 a $11. No. 2 Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.50; No. 1 Milwaukie, $1.58; red Jersey, 
$1.67. State barley, 76 cts.; Canada, $1.07. Oats, 53 
a 57 cts.. Western mixed corn, 68 cts.; yellow, 69 cts. 
Philadelphia—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 23 a 
233 cts. Cuba sugar, 9 cts. Superfine flour, $5.25 a 
$5.75. Extras, $6 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a $10. 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.63 a $1.64; amber western, 
$1.71. Rye, 88 a 90 cts. Yellow corn, 63 a 64 cts.; 
western mixed, 65 cts. Oats, 52 a 55 cts. Canvassed 
hams, 13 cts. Lard, 9} a 9} cts. About 1600 beef 
cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 7} a 
8 cts. ; fair to good, 6 a 7 cts., and common 4 a 5} ets. 
per lb. gross Choice sheep sold at 9 a 93 cts.; fair to 
good 74 a 8 cts., and common 6 a7 cts. per Ib. gross. 
Receipts 12,000 head. Hogs sold at $7.50 a $8 per 100 
lbs, net. Receipts 3213 head. Baltimore.—Pennsyl- 
vania wheat, $1.68 a $1.72. Corn, 64. 66 cts. Oats, 
51a 54 cts. Rye, 95 cts.a $l. Chicago.—Spring extra 


flour, $6.60 a $7. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.22}. No. 2 
mixed corn, 37 cts. No. 2 oats, 304 ets. Lard, $8.40 
a $8.45 per 100 lbs. St. Louis.—Flour, $6 a $8.75. 
No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.76; No. 2 spring, $1.41. 
No..2 corn, 40} cts. Oats, 34 a 35. Barley, 65 cts. Rye, 
80 cts. Sugar-cured hams, 12 a 123 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of Penmanship, Grammar, &c 
in the Girls’ department. Apply to 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session opens on Second-day, the 29#) 
of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to sen: 
children to the Institution, will please make applica 
tion, as early as they conveniently can, to AARO) 
SHARPLESS, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O. 
Chester Co., Pa ,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasure 
304 Arch St. Philadelphia. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association 0 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Are} 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 27tl 
instant, at 74 o’clock. Friends are invited to be pre 
sent. Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tak 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortH 
inerTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may b¢ 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board o 
Managers. 


Marriep, Ninth month 21st, 1871, at Friends’ Meet 
ing-house, Harrisville, Ohio, THomas, son of Jesse ani 
Rebecca Dewees, of Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio, t 
Marraa W., daughter of William and Hannah Hall 
of the former place. 


Diep, at the residence of her son, Nathan H. Clark 
on the 26th of 2d mo. 1872, AsenaTH CLARK, a min 
ister of Greenwood Monthly Meeting, Hamilton county 
Indiana, in the 87th year of her age. She had visited 
in the love of the Gospel, nearly all the meetings o 
Friends on the American continent and in Grea‘ 
Britain, having been a minister more than sixty years 
She was gathered in the full triumphs of Faith, as < 
shock of corn fully ripe. 

, in East Whiteland Township, Chester Co., Pa. 
on the 8th of Second mo., 1872, Auice HisBurp, widoy 
of the late Josiah Hibberd, in the 90th year of her age 
a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

, the 2d of Twelfth mo. 1871, Ex1za, daughte: 
of John W., and Maria H. Smith, of Harrisville, Ohio 
in the 22d year of her age. She bore a protracted ill 
ness with christian fortitude and patience, striving t 
know a preparation of heart for the final change; saying 
shortly before her death, the prospect at times look: 
bright, at other seasons not so much so; that she had n 
merit of her own to trust to, it would all be of mercy 
As eternity was nearing to her view, she was con 
strained to acknowledge, she had worn some clothing 
which she felt right to condemn, and were the time t 
pass again, she would dress more plainly ; and to obtain 
peace, she requested her mother to burn a few article: 
which was then a burden, among which were som 
photograph pictures. For the last few hours of her lif 
she was frequently engaged in prayer, that her Saviou 
might be pleased to be with her through the dark yalley 
of the shadow of death, and conduct her safely to th 
mansions of rest and peace. 

, on the morning of the 29th of Second mo. 1872 
after a few days illness, at Mt. Pleasant Boardin; 
School, Ohio, WaxTerr, son of John W., and Maria H 
Smith, of Harrisville, Ohio, in the 17th year of his age 
After being apprised, afew hours previous to his death 
that his situation was very critical, this dear youth wa 
fervently engaged for some time in supplication to hi 
Heavenly Father, that his sins might be forgiven, ani 


an entrance granted into that city which had no neec 
of thesun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for th 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the ligh 
thereof. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


